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AN ENGRAVED BRONZE BULL AT METAPONTO. 




Fig. 7. 



In the course of an extended archaeological tour in Magna Graecia, 
undertaken last winter in the interest of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, it was twice my fortune to visit the site of ancient Meta- 
pontion ; and, though haunted by Mommsen's allusion to its fever- 
stricken plain as a locality where the traveller does not willingly tarry 
overnight, to remain there a couple of days on each occasion. I thus 
had the opportunity, besides giving an adequate examination to the 
noteworthy ruins and the general topography of a place teeming with 
historical memories, to overhaul with more than ordinary thoroughness 
the contents of its little museum. My efforts were principally directed 
to a successful search for fragments of constructive sculptural decora- 
tion from the ruins of a neighboring Doric temple, a structure belong- 
ing to a date slightly later than the larger Tavola del Palladini, but 
placed among the first monuments of the stiff archaic style (600-550 
B. c.) : it has been recently recognized, in the light of an inscription 
found on the site, as a sanctuary of Lykeian Apollon, but local legend, 
identifying its shattered and scattered columns with the broken pillars 
of the house of the Philistines destroyed by the Hebrew sun-hero, has 
28 
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given the name Chiesa di Sansone. I hope to give, before long, an 
account of the fragments of sculpture I was able to gather, examine, 
and photograph : unusual importance attaches to them as being the first 
of their description found on Italic soil. It was only incidentally, as 
it were, that I was led to make a drawing of an object of a very differ- 
ent character, but to which some interest accrues from the fact that it 
furnishes, perhaps, the unique example of a new and striking rami- 
fication of the vital body of Greek art. 

The piece reproduced on a reduced scale of 3 : 4 at the head of this 
article had, it would seem, attracted the notice of a more or less trained 
eye before my visit to the little complex of station-buildings which, 
with a tavern grandiloquently entitled Albergo Pitagora, constitute the 
Metaponto of to-day. 1 Baedeker's Southern Italy (German edition of 
1883, p. 214) gives the following description of the " Museum " and 
its contents : 

" The objects discovered in the recent excavations are temporarily placed 
on view in the red house behind the station. They include a dedicatory 
inscription to Apollon Lykeios, which first determined the purpose of the 
temple ; a fragment of a metope, and polychrome terracotta incrustations 
and constructive members from the same temple ; a boar cut out of sheet 
bronze and of the archaic style," etc., etc. 

The last item, it will not be superfluous to explain, refers to the 
subject of the present article : there is no other piece in the Museum 
that could by any possibility lend itself to being taken for " a boar cut 
out of sheet bronze." The description, indeed, applies only with the 
qualifications that the animal represented is not a boar, but a bull, that 
the metal is not sheet bronze, but bronze plate of considerable thick- 
ness (3 mm.), and that the technical method of production was not 
cutting, but engraving helped out by filing. We shall also see that 
the style of the work is not in the least archaic. 

The technique of the specimen is so peculiar that it deserves to be 
signalled, if only as a rarity. I do not bear in mind any article of 

1 The point is the junction-station of three lines of railroad : it is passed two or 
three times a day by trains bound from Naples to Brindisi, from Naples to Reggio, 
and vice-versa, and also by those that skirt the Tarentine Gulf between Taranto and 
Cape Spartivento. The cultivators of the vast and fertile plain of Metaponto, that 
stretches prairie-like away from the eye, dwell on the eminences by which it is bor- 
dered, if mayhap they escape its malignant fevers ; a few railroad functionaries sleep 
under the precarious but essential protection of a grove of eucalyptus trees. 
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Greek manufacture, at least in the way of art-work, that exemplifies 
the application of a diooupi process to an engraved design. Never- 
theless, I shall not lay stress on my impression that the piece is unique 
of its kind. On the contrary, it would be but natural that its publi- 
cation should lead to the registering of a little Corpus of congeners, 
very possibly scattered in various collections of antiques. Again, we 
do not know what the ground may bring forth : only a few years ago, 
the practice and art of decorating bronze hand -mirrors with engraved 
figure-designs was still supposed to have been confined to Etruria. 
To-day, the number of such mirrors found in Greece itself has become 
sufficient to constitute a distinct class. It is with this class of antiques 
that the specimen otdScoupi engraving before us most closely affiliates. 
It would be absurd to emphasize the dicoupi feature by classing it, e. g., 
with the perforated terracotta reliefs of Melos, the like of which seem to 
have been in extensive use as vase-painters' models. The superficial 
analogy would not hold good, any more than the concomitant suggestion 
as to the use and purpose of the metal specimen. Such a suggestion, 
perhaps, and at the first blush, would find an apparent support in the 
style of the design itself, which certainly does recall the animals we 
have seen on certain red-figured vases. But the method of produc- 
tion, in this case, entailed altogether too much expense, besides failing 
to produce results suitable for the purpose that has been named. The 
little bull is to all intents and purposes an engraving, pure and simple. 
It is designed after an art and method of inline engraving that is in 
every respect identical with that employed on the mirrors, whether 
Greek or Etruscan ; just as this, in its turn, is in no wise different from 
that of the Grseco-Roman work on the famous cista of Prseneste, or, 
in fact, almost any known antique engraver's work on a flat metallic 
surface. Anyone who has had occasion to superintend draughtsmen 
in the reproduction of antique linear designs (those on red-figured 
Greek vases, for example) knows how difficult it is to wean the con- 
temporary artist from his proclivity to what may be called the method 
of symbolic shading ; whereas systematic alternation in the thickness 
of the line, together with all effects dependent on this studied alter- 
nation, was not in the manner of ancient art. The modern manner 
of light-and-heavy-line work, in unshaded drawings, owes its origin 
to the use of the pen. The pen, in antiquity, had not come into use 
for drawing ; and antique draughtsmanship employs only even lines. 
Had the Greeks or their Italian disciples invented printer's ink en- 
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graving, its development would assuredly have followed the linear 
style exemplified in such work as this of our Metapontine bull. Its 
novelty and rarity, as a specimen of Greek art, is all in the curious 
process of the sawing or filing out, from the engraved plate, the out- 
line of the figure. All that was required of the filer-out, who may 
safely be presumed not to have been identical with the engraver him- 
self, was to follow carefully the outline already drawn for him by the 
engraver. In the present instance, he has done this carefully and 
exactly, in so far as no trace of the engraved outline remains, at least 
on the outer circumference, as an evidence of inaccuracy. The ring 
formed by the flourish of the animal's tail is also deftly sawn out. The 
hole in its side, on the other hand, made to receive the round nail used 
in fastening the image to its presumably wooden background, is a size 
smaller than the circle marked out for it by the engraver ; but this 
may be due to the necessity of conforming to a smaller-sized nail. 
Where the animal's raised left fore-leg and foot form an angle of 
which the outline of the breast just above is the hypotenuse, the work- 
man, somehow, forgot to remove the irregular fragment of background 
which these lines enclose. The neglect works less disadvantage to a 
drawing than it does to the bronze original, where it is an annoying 
and confusing defect. Elsewhere, the alternately careful and careless 
hand of the subordinate artisan is responsible for the ruthless excision 
of an important detail of the bull's anatomy. 

Although this whole process of cutting-out is a secondary circum- 
stance, as regards the classifying of the piece, it could not, neverthe- 
less, be entirely without influence on the more artistic part of the 
process of creation, in the art of a people so keenly alive as were the 
Greeks to the aesthetic requirement of constructive propriety ; the 
peculiarity of the technique excluded background and accessories, and 
required avoidance of whatever might tend to increase fragility ; hence 
it compelled a considerable amount of attention to the effect of silhou- 
ette, and was little suited to the delineation of grouped or correlated 
figures of any sort. The curious blunder made in the handbook quoted 
above finds its partial explanation in the insufficient observance, by the 
ancient artist, of these requirements. So, likewise, through excessive 
fragility, the little bronze has not escaped the usual a.KpeoT7]piaa-/j,6<; of 
animal-sculptures in stone and marble. 2 Add to the apparent shortness 

* Compare, for instance, the similar loss of the legs in the animal-sculptures in the 
round unearthed at Olympia, including the " Bull of Begilla." 
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of the legs, thus brought about, the indistinctness of the silhouette at the 
forward end of the plate, and the accidental but undeniable swinishness 
of the curled tail — and " Baedeker's " queer misapprehension becomes 
intelligible. If the reader will for a moment fancy the incised lines 
about the head absent, in such fashion that only a silhouette remains 
to judge by, he will see how the round snout of a bull was mistaken 
for the fat jowl of a well-fed hog, and the space between the bull's 
mutilated fore-leg and his lowered horn for the same hog's open mouth. 
This original interpretation, to be sure, put the sufficiently distinct eye 
so much out of kilter as to induce a naive resort to the saving archae- 
ological epithet " archaic." 

It is clear that the breakage occurred in consequence of an endeavor 
to wrench out the dedicatory nail by leverage with the bronze plate 
itself, and that the strain proved strong enough to snap the feeble fulcrum 
extremities of the triune lever. In spite of corrosion, the broken edge 
of the mutilated members is as clearly recognizable, as such, as are 
the regular strokes of a file on the greater part of the irregular cir- 
cumference. Further and corroborative traces of violent removal may 
be observed in the slanting striation of the chine region, on the forward 
half of the animal's body, where the metal has sustained the scraping 
action of some tool. 

The supposition that we really have to do with a dedicatory offer- 
ing to Apollon Lykeios hardly admits of a doubt. The custom of 
setting, hanging, or nailing up within a sacred enclosure, for the delec- 
tation of a god supposed to abide there, any object of a character to 
form a suitable gift from a mortal to an immortal being, was, as is 
well known, so common as to have given rise, perhaps, to the majority 
of the noblest works of painting and statuary and industrial art known 
to antiquity. In the present instance, the dedicatory intention, which 
the finding-place alone makes sufficiently probable, is expressed not 
only in the external contrivance for the act of fastening up (avaTi0T)/u, 
avddr)fui) that constituted the dedication, but also and chiefly in a style 
of manufacture which reduced the artist to an extreme of unadorned 
simplicity, in accordance with the natural wants of his customers. 

A well-fed, muscular, short-horned bull, of thickset proportions, 
presents itself to the spectator in profile, as the deeoupi style in which 
it is wrought demands {fig. 7). Its attitude is the familiar one, with this 
animal, of menace or attack. Passing across the plane of vision from 
right to left, at a walking gait, it has suddenly stopped, perhaps at sight 
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of an adversary, to indulge in an exhibition of its bovine rage, after 
the fashion of bulls. Its hind-legs are still braced in a walking pos- 
ture, the off or right foot being advanced, while the near one has not 
oeased to bear the larger portion of the weight of the quarters. The 
right fore-leg, which is extended as far forward as its length allows, 
offers an elastic support, in spite of its sturdy proportions, to the whole 
ponderous mass of the creature's fore-quarters, shoulders, neck, and 
head. The animal ominously lowers its head to a plane almost par- 
allel with the ground it treads. It is not outlined in pure profile, but 
appears so poised as to give an almost full view of a broad forehead 
adorned with two short but heavy horns, as well as of a bristling ear, 
a distended nostril, and a rolling eye, that tell of gathering rage. No 
doubt the artist consciously preferred this pose of the head, as affording 
broader scope to his talent and a certain relief from the monotony of 
dry profile; but it has its naturalistic justification in the vigorous 
motion that accounted, as we have seen, for the preservation of the 
left fore-leg. With this foot the enraged animal is throwing dirt in 
truly formidable fashion. Violent exertion of this sort usually draws 
into involuntary action the portions of the muscular structure not di- 
rectly engaged : it is the less to be wondered at, if a dangerous ripple 
is seen to agitate the silky tassel of the beast's sharply curled tail. In the 
smallest dimensions (length, over all, 141 mm.; height, exclusive of res- 
toration, 65 mm.) the old master-engraver has succeeded in placing before 
the eye the perfect miniature image of the live @ov<s dovpios. It is the 
live animal that paws the ground before us, individualized with surest 
stroke, even to the subtle play of muscle and fat, skin and hair, even to 
the just visible lash of an unseen eye. Thus, the same animal-action 
is put before the reader's eye by the happy turn of Vergilian verse. 
How is it the pastoral poet describes the performances of the bull 
training for the fight? " And he tries himself, and studies to throw 
his rage into his horns by rushing against some tree-trunk, or he will 
worry the winds with empty thrust, and scatter sand in prelude of bat- 
tle." 3 In Vergil also do we find detailed the several points of the ideal 
of bovinity to which our artist has sedulously conformed : broad fore- 
head, heavy neck, low-hanging dewlap, long flank, large extremities, 
including a big foot, horns that curve inward, bristled ears, and a tail 
the tip of which touches the ground (Georgics, in, vv. 52-59). To 

' Vergil, Georgics, in, vv. 232-34. 
3 
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make up for any deficiency in the last particular of Vergil's enumera- 
tion of the essential qualities of a thoroughbred animal — for its unrolled 
tail would hardly touch its tracks as he prescribes — our engraved one 
possesses a mark left out by the poet, but on which modern cattle-fan- 
ciers lay great stress, viz., shortness of horn. That this quality found 
admirers of old as well, is shown by Ovid (Metamorph., 11, 854-56),. 
whose description of the father of the gods as he presented himself to 
Europa and her companions may be applied, without alteration, to the 
ideal of our engraver : 

Colla toris extant ; armis palearia pendent ; 
Cornua parva quidem, sed quae contendere possis 
Facta manu, puraque magis perlucida gemma. 

As a work of art, then, it is clear that the intention of our engraving 
is the representation of the finest type of animal. And this intention 
is the more obvious in that we can see how well-fed was the model 
chosen ; contrary to Vergil's plan, whose champion bull trains him- 
self for the fight by rough living, the formative artist seems to have 
selected the best-fed and sleekest model he could find. The creature's 
prime condition does not however exclude the utmost development of 
muscular strength. Its neck, as Ovid has it, " fairly stands out with 
muscles." 

The selection, for the representation of a bellicose animal, of the mo- 
ment which shows all its forceful energies concentrated in the typical 
attitude of attack, needs no explanation. But very recently, the master 
hand of an Isidore Bonheur has treated the same subject with eminent 
success. 4 And it is interesting to note that the modern artist's rendering 
is present to the writer's memory in the form of a mere enlarged copy, 
as it were, of our little /3ov? doipios. This serves, in a manner, to 
define the age and artistic character of the unconscious prototype. Of 
archaism, as was premised above, there is not a trace. Force and free- 
dom are here united in such degree that one does not incline to date 
either as early as the Parthenon frieze, with its processional, unindi- 
vidualized sacrificial cattle, or much later than the balustrade of the 
temple of Nike, with the highly wrought movement of its mutilated 
prancing bull. This is, in figures, to assign the piece, chronologically, 

* His butting bull in cast iron was one of the attractions of the exhibit of metal- 
lurgy in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Compare Kemeys' bronze panther, " The 
Still Hunt," in Central Park, New York. 
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to the vicinity of 400 B. c, and we find ourselves curiously confronted 
by a corroborative series of coins struck at this very period hardly 
fifty miles from the Chiesa di Sansone, in the ruins of which the sub- 
ject of this article was unearthed. I refer to the silver coinage of 
Thourioi, which has long attracted the attention of numismatists by 
reason of its extraordinary beauty. The coins of Thourioi have for 
their characteristic device the figure of a butting bull, the perfect coun- 
terpart of this engraved one from Metapontion, both as regards attitude 
and style. It differs only in facing to the right instead of to the left. 
This difference, as the die-cutter works, only points to more absolute 
identity. The agreement is as great as we are accustomed to look for, 
in ancient art, between a copy and its original, or between two copies 
of the same original. The bull's head presents itself, perhaps, in more 
perfect profile, and the pawing foot is raised a fraction less. Ancient 
copyists, as a rule, were neither slavish nor minute. Thourioi will be 
remembered as a predominantly Athenian colony planted on the de- 
serted territory of Sybaris in 443 b. c, when Athens herself was in 
the heyday of her Perikleian prime. Its foundations had been laid 
by such men as the historian Herodotos and the orator Lysias ; its 
legislation was the best ever enjoyed by a Greek community. The 
shores of the Tarentine Gulf form three sides of a square which opens 
toward Greece. Tarentum occupied its north, Thourioi its west cor- 
ner. An almost straight shore-line extends only eighty miles between 
the two cities. Metapontion was the only important city between the 
two, and had become a place of merely agricultural importance. At 
the beginning of the fourth century, Thourioi was the coming rival of 
Tarentum. It was twice as far from Thourioi to Metapontion as it was 
from Metapontion to Tarentum, but a man might still walk the dis- 
tance of fifty-four miles (90 km.) in a day. The intimate commercial 
relations of Metapontion with Thourioi would naturally engender con- 
siderable community even in matters pertaining to religion and wor- 
ship. It would not be surprising had the colonists paid their respects 
to the tutelary god of the older city that was their friendly neighbor 
by dedicating the heraldic symbol of their city in the venerable tem- 
ple of Apollon Lykeios, which was that city's chiefest shrine. Or, since 
the modest dimensions of the gift exclude the hypothesis of its being 
a public dedication, it could be assumed that some individual citizen 
of Thourioi as naturally fell upon the idea of commemorating his 
devotion with a miniature copy of his civic emblem. If such an ex- 
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planation commends itself to our view, we shall incline to regard the 
engraved bull not only as the work of some Thourian artist, but also 
as being, presumptively, a replica from some larger work extant at 
Thourioi itself — the same which supplied the model for the designers 
of its public mint. Certainly no direct connection with the cult of 
Apollon Lykeios can be conceived as having suggested so peculiar a 
subject. And we cannot ignore the recurrence of the same in so striking 
coincidence of time and space. 

A more cautious reasoning will, however, sufficiently account for 
the coincidence just observed on a broader basis of local associations. 
There is no more pastoral district to be found in the pastoral penin- 
sula of Italy than the last southern offshoot in which the chain of the 
Apennines extends its extremity to the Sicilian Strait. The wheat 
lands of the Gulf slop with the plain of Metapontion ; the vine, with 
the olive, thrives along a narrow strip of the coast to which it gave the 
name of Oinotria (" Vineland ") ; the whole interior is a mountain fast- 
ness of forest and pasture lands 5 that finds its orographic culmination 
in the impenetrable ranges of Magna Sila. Here, in antiquity as to- 
day, was the Canton de Vaud of Italy. If Vergil, that refined cattle- 
connoisseur, wishes to give his cattle pictures the touch of local color 
that makes them live, it is in the fastness of the Sila that his bucolic 
panorama unfolds itself, and this indifferently, whether his splendid 
description of the battle of two mountain bulls is a touch of his didac- 
tic discourse concerning cattle (Georgics, in, vv. 221-23) ; 

Pascitur in magna SUa formosa juvenca ; 
IUi (sc. tauri) alternantes multa vi prodia miscent 
Volneribus crebris ; lavit ater corpora sanguis, 
Versaque in obnixos urguentur cornua vasto 
Cum gemitu, 

or whether it serves, in the guise of simile, to heighten the very climax 
of his epic poem, the story of the single combat between Aeneas and 
Turnus (Aeneid, xn, vv. 715-22) : 

Ac velut ingenti Sila 

Cum duo conversis inimica in prodia tauri 

6 Strabon {Oeogr., vi. 1. 9) reports that the pine pitch manufactured in the forest 
of the Sila, which extended uninterrupted over a length of 700 stadia (70 miles) north 
and south, was a first-grade article of commerce. The pastures extend over a much 
larger area. The timber lands are now much reduced in comparison with Strabon's 
figures. 
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Frontibus incurrunt; pavidi cessere magistri; 
Stat pecus omne metu mutum, mussantque juvencae, 
Quis nemori imperitet, quern tota armemta sequantur ; 
Illi inter sese multa vi volnera miscent., 
Cornuaque obnixi infigunt, et sanguine largo 
Colla armosque lavant; gemitu nemus omne remugit. 

Of the Idyls of Theokritos, again, the one which deals most particu- 
larly with the doings of the rude neatherds and their four-footed charges, 
has its scene in the verdant uplands of Kroton, which are no other than 
the same pastures of Magna Sila. The Theokritian touches 6 concern- 
ing the strong cattle-herder Aigon, who is equally ready to drag his 
strongest steer down the mountain by the hoof or to eat eighty por- 
ridges, are essentially Swiss. It was the application of Greek athletic 
training to such native material that produced such champions as the 
Krotonians Milon and Phayllos. Nor is it without significance if the 
name which afterwards, and aptly enough, was gradually extended over 
the whole Apennine peninsula, was first applied to these very Calabrian 
highlands, by contrast, no doubt, with the corn land across the strait. 
For the eponymous king Italos — the identity of whose fictitious name 
with theltalo-Greek provincialism IraXo? for ravpos, " bull," was noted 
by the Greek antiquarians — is distinctly said to have reigned over the 
Siculi of the mainland opposite Sicily. 7 In fact, the bull on the coins 
of Thourioi is more than a punning allusion to the name of the town ; 
in adopting the emblem, Thourioi but gave proper recognition to the 
chief source of her wealth, following in this a widespread custom of 
early numismatic ages, 8 exemplified, for instance, in the early coin- 
age of Poseidonia-Paiston, or still better in the device of a bull regard- 
ant which appears on the incuse silver pieces of Sybaris, and which 
suggested the Thourian modernization. This very modernization is in 
the line to be looked for in a cattle-raising community. The bull of 
Sybaris, as he appears on the incuse coins, which are anterior to the 
year 500 B. c, is manifestly of the large-limbed, long-horned stock in- 
digenous to Italy — the stock to which belong the large gray oxen that 

'Idyl iv, vv. 33-36. 

'Thoukydides, VI. 2. The word Ito\6s was of Italic origin, akin to Latin viivlus, 
"calf" ; Oscan coins are inscribed Viteliu = Italia. See Curtius, Qrundsuge der gr. 
Elymologie, s. v. Ito\4s. 

8 BoCj, "ox," was used simply for "money," as in Aisch., Agamemnon, v. 36 (com- 
pare Lat. pecunia), or for the unit of currency (so also 7A0SI, x^^t an d other names 
of animals given in Polydetjkes' Onomastikon, IX. 73-76 : compare our " eagle "). 
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to this day roam the Roman Campagna, and the draught animals the 
writer has often seen wade into the sea, in the harbor of Kroton, so as 
to transfer directly to a vessel the loads of sulphur they had hauled from 
the mountains to the shore. The Hellenic colonists engaged on the 
same process of supplanting this indigenous Italian breed with an im- 
proved stock which is being undertaken by progressive Calabrian land- 
owners in our own age and day with a variety of Swiss and Holstein- 
Frisian breeds. Even thus, the American long-horns have been rele- 
gated to the cattle ranges of Texas and Spanish America, before the 
advance of the Jerseys and Ayrshires from the mother country. 

In the light of these considerations, it is not necessary to assume that 
the striking coincidence observed between the engraving and the coin 
is based on direct imitation. The common original was simply the 
natural animal, not indeed the prehistoric Italian ox, the FtraXo? of 
etymological fame, but the Greek thoroughbred of more recent intro- 
duction. No doubt the observation of both artists had been schooled 
on works that presented the same subject in larger dimensions ; else 
we could hardly look for the science displayed by both. There would 
be no lack of examples without going far from home. The sculptors 
of Western Greece began early to exercise their skill on animal sub- 
jects ; not to dwell on the semi-mythical bull of Phalaris of Akragas, 
by Perilaos, the statue of Europa on the bull, by Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gion, was enumerated among his most famous works. 

The character of the god in the ruins of whose shrine our engraved 
bull was found may best suggest the probable circumstances of the dedi- 
cation. Apollon is the god of healing. The cure of disease was fre- 
quently, if not always, the occasion of honoring him by the dedication 
of an effigy of the healed part, or perhaps of the healed person. We 
have seen above that the condition of the animal whose portrait in this 
particular case formed the votive image is superlatively good, as if in 
emphasis of its breed and health. The offering may well have been 
that of some small farmer, unable to pay the cost of a more expensive 
gift, in return for the recovery of a pet animal, or that of one of the 
wealthiest cattle-kings (if there were such) of the Oinotrian peninsula, 
in return for a whole herd saved from the cattle plague by the implored 
divine interposition. In either case, the dedicator was cheaply acquit- 
ted, and that on a technicality, of his vow to reward the god by the 
dedication of " a bronze bull." 

Alfred Emerson. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 



